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bravely struggles on, his natural inferiority in the
long run tells on his spirits, he becomes anxious and
care-worn in the free air of society, lives discon-
tentedly and dies with most of his fine native
instincts undeveloped.   Even the sturdier element,
to whom the Emancipation has undoubtedly been
a boon, show, in spite of all educational facilities, no
qualities whatever of initiative and leadership nor
any particular sense of control and responsibility
and consequently never rise beyond a certain dead
level of meaner occupations. Of course there are and
there have been splendid exceptions. Who has not,
for instance, heard of that grand leader of men,
Toussaint  L'Ouverturc, who so masterfully ruled
Hayti and so nobly led his Erebian host a hundred
years ago ? Or of that great scholar and educationist,
the late Mr. Booker Washington, who up to the
time of his death was the acknowledged leader of
tho blacks of America?   The latter with his keen
intellect saw at once the radical defects of his people
and made no secret of his discovery, but openly
maintained that to let negroes cherish ambitions or
to educate them with the idea that they would one
day come to lead men and hold positions of power
and responsibility would be highly impolitic and
doing serious disservice to the negroes themselves.
Being of this conviction, in the Tuskcgee Educa-
tional Institutes for the coloured races which Mr,
Washington  founded  and  conducted  with  such
remarkable success, he gave only industrial and such
other practical education as would fit the negroes
for the minor and less exacting duties of life.